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thority of the Crown during the many years that the
crisis, at first mainly religious and later mainly politi-
cal, was at its height; but in fact, Crown, Lords and
Commons were each sovereign in their respective
spheres, and none of the three had any constitutional
means of over-riding or coercing the other two. Only
parallel circumstances are required to make the latent
resemblances of English and American ideas about
government flare up into prominence, and there was
in fact an instructive similarity between the situation
that had caused the Philadelphia Convention to as-
semble and that which confronted Elizabeth at the
beginning of her reign. The Queen was faced with
religious chaos much as the Convention was faced
with economic collapse, and her Acts of Supremacy
and Uniformity offered the minimum settlement that
the circumstances demanded. She used her new Acts
with discretion, preferring, for example, not to de-
mand the oath of supremacy from the judges. Her
main purpose in passing them was to gain rime. If
only the lines of her settlement could have time to
harden before the inevitable clash with Spain, then
England would be safe; this is the thought that gives
the clue to all her twists and prevarications during
the next thirty years. So, too, the authors of the Con-
stitution were satisfied that their proposals represented
the minimum foundation for their country's future
development, and that if the new institutions were
only given time to take root the United States could
assuredly go forward to the manifest destiny to which
her people were already aspiring. They could not,